Concordia University, Montréal 


Sixth in a seven-part series 


Last October 26, federal Minister of State 
for Science and Technology William 
Winegard announced the creation of 14 na- 
tional Networks of Centres of Excellence. 


About 500 researchers in 36 centres (most- 


ly universities) will share $240 million in 
new federal funding over four years. 

The program is a new, risky approach to 
increase Canadian industrial competitive- 
ness by strengthening links between scien- 
tists in different fields and institutions. 

Concordia University is proud to be 
directly involved in three of the 14 projects 
and to play a contributing role in a fourth. 


by André Fauteux 


bout six years ago, Jeremiah Hayes 
Ak that theoretical research in the 

telecommunications world had 
reached a plateau. Then came the fibre op- 
tics revolution. 

The scientific literature told him he’d 
been on the sidelines too long: fibre-optics 
was “happening” at a dizzying pace. So he 
got back into the action after chairing the 
Electrical and Computer Engineering 
department for five years. 

Today he’s fully engaged in research. 

“We live in a very exciting age,” the In- 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics En- 
gineers (IEEE) Fellow says. “In 
telecommunications today, a year is a very 
long time. I simply couldn’t wait. To do re- 
search, you have to be right there.” 

Hayes left his chair to prepare for his new 
role as a principal investigator in the In- 
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Traffic cop helps make information revolution possible 


Institute for Telecommunications Research Network of Centres of Excellence and Jeremiah Hayes 
will keep Canada competitive in this multi-billion dollar field 


stitute for Telecommunications Research, 
one of the most important of the new 
federally-funded Networks of Centres of 
Excellence. The national network, headed 
by former colleague Maier Blostein of Mc- 
Gill University, will get $14.7 million over 
four years to focus on two promising areas: 
broadband and wireless communications. 

The network is critical because our 
telecommunications technology — “the 
glue that binds the nation together” —is one 
of the finest in the world, if not the finest. 
Canada controls about 10% of the world 
telecommunications-equipment market ($2 
billion in exports last year). 

Yet without Research & Development 
Canada’s strongest industry would fall be- 
hind. A small domestic market and too few 
giant corporations means Canadian resour- 
ces must be pooled together arid R&D risks 
shared to compete with major players such 
as Siemens, Philips and NTT. 

Hayes thinks the right combination was 
found: he says the Institute has “the best 
people focused on the best problems. Col- 


leagues in the United States told me they 
should do the same thing: funding in Canada 
is administered so everybody has a chance 
at it. In the U.S., research is funded by agen- 
cies connected to the military. 

“One of the selling points of this network 
is that people in Canadian telecommunica- 
tions pretty well know each other.” Hayes 
and his close collaborators — Concordia re- 
search professors Moustafa Mehmet Ali and 
Marc Comeau, are part of the exciting 
Broadband Networks and Services project 
headed by J.W. Mark of the University of 
Waterloo. : 

Broadband allows countless telecom- 
munications links at extraordinary speeds 
thanks to advances in lightwave technology 
and microchips. While a single strand of 
optic fibre (the size of a hair) can now carry 
about 20,000 phone conversations, Hayes 
says “in the future it will be unlimited.” 

His project will develop configurations 
and media accessing techniques for Local 
Area Networks (LANs) and Metropolitan 
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Jeremiah Hayes 


CITEC heads predict research breakthrough 





| 








Last week, Concordia hosted a Centre d’ Initiative Technologique de Montréal (CITEC) Conference involving top researchers from 
Montréal’ s four universities and other participants from government, education and industry. Pictured from left to right are: Roland Doré, 
President and Principal of Ecole Polytechnique; Don Assaff, Director of University Relations, Bell Canada and former President of 
CITEC; Concordia Rector and Vice-Chancellor Patrick Kenniff; J.V. Raymond Cyr, President of the Board of Governors of CITEC and 
Chair and CEO of Bell Canada Enterprises Inc.; Gordon Fehr, President of CITEC’ s Biotechnology Committee and President of Pfizer 
Canada Inc.; and Laurent Nadeau, new President of CITEC as of April Ist. Not pictured here, but also in attendance was Jean Guertin, 

Director of Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales (HEC). 


Student demonstrators from the Concordia Students’ Association Tuition Freeze Task Force marched in on the conference luncheon which 
took place on the 7th floor Faculty Club of the Henry F. Hall building, to protest the Québec government's proposed tuition fee increase. 


_Rector Kenniff met privately with the students during the luncheon to discuss their concerns. 


PHOTO: Ron Paquet 
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The quest for space: 


‘A buggy ride in the country’ 
brought first students to Loyola 


And what a College it was, designed in an era when people were fond of the past 


Second in a series 


by André Fauteux 


hey said it was a mistake. 
Skeptics said, “You’re miles from 
Montréal, it won’t work,” said Father 
Stanley Drummond. “But the Jesuits in- 
sisted that Montréal would grow.” 

They were right. The city did grow and 
moving Loyola College to a farm five miles 
west from the heart of the city, in 1916, 
proved to be great foresight. 

Father Drummond, who founded 
Loyola’s Biology department in 1946, is 
proud of the campus’s original buildings, 
which mirror the gentry the College 
groomed. He especially relishes the memory 
of outdoor convocations near rows of 
evergreens and tea served “in the grove.” 

The first English language Catholic Col- 
Jege in the province, Loyola College Inc. 
was founded by father Gregory O’ Bryan in 
1896. An offshoot of the prestigious Bleury 
Street Collége Ste. Marie, Loyola began 
with 150 students, mostly sons of wealthy 
merchants. 

A blaze and lack of space moved the Col- 
lege to Drummond St. in 1898, two years 
before the Jesuits purchased the Arthur 
Decary farm. Total cost: $25,297.10 and 
one half for an estate dating back to 1696 
and said to produce the best musk-melons in 
North America. 

In Loyola and Montréal — a History, 
(Palm, 1962). alumnus Timothy P. Slattery 
says the College was reached “after a long 
but pleasant drive in the country by horse 
and buggy.” Though the media reported it 
was “foolish and impractical” to even think 
of moving the College so far away from the 
city, steady growth would eventually prove 
the Jesuits right. 


In 1913, architects Peden, McLaren & 
Walter J. Murray, Associates designed the 
future College in a free adaptation of the 
Tudor and Early Renaissance type of 
English Collegiate Gothic architecture. 
Skilled craftsmen hand-cut the matt surface 
Greendale bricks and Indiana limestone or 
terra-cotta trims set upon a Montréal lime- 
stone base. 

Despite the disruption of plans when 
young sophomores were enlisted in the army 
when the Great War broke out, the Refec- 
tory and Junior (High School) buildings 
were still completed by 1916, allowing the 
Drummond St. campus to be vacated. By 
1927, the Administration Building was 
complete. “With gargoyles around the 
parapet, tracery and heraldic shields,” Slat- 
tery wrote, “the Tower was designed to have 
four octogonals with a large oval window in 
the centre, and the main doorway...was in- 
spired by that of St. Mary’s at Oxford.” 

Slattery added that the taste of Rector 
Father Thomas MacMahon “and his desire 
for beautiful things were manifest on all 
sides” of the Administration Building, 
known to generations as, simply, ‘AD’: 
brick of golden hue, flemish gables, con- 
necting cloisters, and -solid oak doors of 
linen-fold design on the main floor. 

The kitchens were under the Refectory’s 
glass dome, next to three dining rooms with 
high ceilings and ornamented beams: one 
for High School students, another for Col- 
lege boys and a third for the faculty. 

The dormitory was on the top floor of the 
Junior. Most lads boarded at the College, 
Father Drummond explains, because there 
were no paved roads in the early days. He 
believes that explains why Sherbrooke St. 
changes direction at Coronation Ave. “We 
were here first. They couldn’t move the 
buildings, so they moved the road.” 

“Feed-’em-and-sleep-’em” tuition ($250 
a year from the beginning) was the sole 


Budget sets Hall Building upgrade 
and research funding as priorities |: 


The 1990/91 provisional operating 
budget was approved by the Board of 
Governors last week. 

The document reported that while Con- 
cordia has made significant gains in Québec 
government grants and is, in 1989-90, close 
to being funded at the Québec average, it in- 
tends to continue to press for an additional 
$1.5 million to correct base funding. 

The increase in tuition fees will bring an 
additional $5 million in revenues in 1990-91 
and $10 million in 1991-92, assuming that 
enrolment remains constant. However, 
demographic trends and decreasing enrol- 
ment in high schools and CEGEPs underline 
the need for intensified recruitment efforts. 


The provincial government has approved 
a reserve of $3 million per year for the en- 
tire university system to fund upgrading of 
older buildings. Concordia has applied for 
such funds and submitted a proposal to 
cover costs of a major upgrade to the Henry 
F. Hall Building’s escalators and elevators. 

Operating costs for the Research 
Development Program, whose estab- 
lishment was approved by Senate last fall, 
have been set at $375,000. The program was 
developed to provide seed funding for new 
researchers and new initiatives in research. 
This initiative is crucial as the funding for- 
mula for universities takes into account ex- 
ternal research grants received. —DGV 


source of revenue, so teachers were not paid. 
Money was always a problem, what with 
bursting water pipes, disintegration of the 
terra cotta and leaky roofs. The College was 
saved by fund drives; 200 to 300 local 
families, which included many alumni, 
helped complete the chapel in 1933. 

Construction of the Central Building 
began in 1944 to welcome soldiers soon to 
come home from WWI. It was complete by 
1947, one year before the Faculty of Com- 
merce was established. 

Slattery remarked that Loyola’s original 
buildings were built “in an era that was fond 
of the past.” That era was quickly forgotten 
by the time the Drummond Science Build- 
ing and Hingston Hall were built in the early 
1960s, when boarders flouted authority and 
walked around naked. 

The times they were a-changing. 


Edited by Bronwyn Chester 





John Talbot, who worked at Loyola from 
1927 to 1977, paid $15 for the two now- 
majestic pines he planted in front of the AD 
Building. He then sculpted the flower bed 
which also is still there (though the name on 
it has been changed), identifying the Univer- 
sity to all. PHOTO: André Fauteux 





No need for more Hungarian-Romanian violence if 
Hungarians’ rights returned, says Gefin 


Violence erupted last week between Romanians and ethnic-Hungarians in the Tran- 


sylvanian city of Tirgu-Mures, leaving at least eight dead and hundreds injured. There 
are fears that the conflict could ‘escalate into civil war. The Hungarian minority 
(population 2 million), who have inhabited Transylvania for centuries alongside 
Romanians, want to have their pre-Ceaucescu minority rights — Hungarian schools, 
newspapers and radio—returned to them. But the right-wing Vatra Romanesca group, 
one of Ceaucescu’s legacies, fear that making any concessions to the Hungarians is 
tantamount to aiding a Hungary-supported separation of Transylvania from Romania 
(population 20 million). Laszlo Gefin, Concordia Associate Professor of English and 
a Hungarian, says most ethnic-Hungarians do not wish separation; they just want their 
rights. : 

Gefin: “Ceaucescu (former dictator) said that as soon as you relax vigilance against 
the Hungarian minority within Romania, Hungary will try to take Transylvania back. 


». But all the ethnic-Hungarians want is to have the return of their minority rights as set 


by the Helsinki Accord. They aren’t advocating separatism. 

“Transylvanian Hungarians aren’t the same as Hungarians from Hungary. For cen- 
turies they have lived in Transylvania, a Roman province until the third century, along 
with Romanians, Jews, Germans and Gypsies, and under different occupying countries 
— Turkey, the Austro-Hungarian empire, Romania. Emigration to Hungary is not their 
first choice. : 

“Under the Ceaucescu regime, during the 50s and ’60s, Hungarians saw their 
schools and universities closed down to the point where today there is very little educa- 
tion left under ethnic-Hungarian control. The reforms promised by the new govern- 
ment have not been made. 

“Now the Hungarians simply want back what was taken away. If, after the elec- 
tions later this year, a democratic Romania grants ethnic-Hungarians their rights to 
education and culture in their own language, there should not be a civil war. If they 
don’t, one can’t predict what might happen.” 


C® If you have something to say “off the cuff’ on any subject in the news, phone 4882. 
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We have met our enemy... 
and he is ourselves 


André Fauteux 


here’s a lot of fear on campus. And 

women want men to admit they’re 

also worried about the escalating 

level of violence and disturbing behavior 
around them. 

Twenty-two women and three men 
recently met in the at the SGW Campus’s 
Faculty Club and shared the deep fears and 
anxieties they’ve experienced since Decem- 
ber 6, when 14 young women were gunned 
down at Ecole Polytechnique. The faculty, 
staff and students present said they are afraid 
of working nights, taking the Métro, or even 
voicing their feminist ideas for fear of being 
victimized. 

John Relton, Administrator of the Code 
of Conduct, Non-Academic, says the fears 
are justified. In American universities, 
violence and disturbing behaviour has quin- 
tupled in five years and complaints are in- 
creasing at Concordia. 

Many participants were appalled so few 
men joined the talk. 

“At the beginning, people stay away 
from discussions like these,” assured Frema 
Engel, an expert in’ crime, violence and 
trauma management asked by Rose Sheinin, 
Vice-Rector, Academic, to hold confiden- 
tial meetings March 19 and 20 at the two 
Faculty Clubs. “We want to deny that 
violence immobilizes us,” the consultant 
added. “If we don’t talk about it, we don’t 
have to go through the whole range of emo- 
tions.” 

A social-worker, Engel was hired after 
many faculty, staff and students expressed 
anxieties following the U de M massacre. 
Because many people asked for follow-up 
sessions, one will soon be held for staff but 
faculty and students are welcome as well, 
said Pat Freed, Administrator of Faculty 
Personnel. 

Engel said recent events proved the mas- 
sacre was not an isolated incident. In recent 
weeks, an arsonist killed four girls at the 
Shawbridge detention centre, a gunman 
stormed into Valleyfield CEGEP and two 
women were murdered in a chic Laurier 
Street boutique. Engel said she’s had an “ex- 
tremely busy winter.” 


Violent events very often trigger the ef- 
fects of past brushes with violence, the ex- 
pert explained, stressing that many people 
wrongly believe they’re the only ones ex- 
periencing headaches or nightmares or 
wanting to quit work these days. “A lot of 
men feel they have to take it and keep their 
mouths shut,” the expert said, adding that 
talking about it is critical. 

People opened up gladly after Engel told 
them, “Nothing you can feel or say...is 
silly,” and that they should take every threat 
seriously. She asked them if they had been 
victims of physical, verbal or psychological 
violence before. The answers were poig- 
nant. 

One woman said she had received death 
threats from two professors. A few had been 
assaulted. One feared crossing paths with an 
aggressive student. One was accosted by a 
drunk professor and was furious at having to 
worry about her safety. Many were 
frustrated that “it’s always open season” on 
women and minorities. One said her stu- 
dents were terrorized and that she couldn’t 
teach after the Laurier St. incident. One 
usually confident and fearless feminist said 
the discussion gave her clammy hands and 
that the massacre’s “shockwaves are com- 
ing closer and closer.” 

A man who felt the group was “preach- 
ing to the converted” acknowledged that 
“most men don’t realize women’s fears” and 
many feel threatened because women want 
to be treated like ‘real people.’ “It’s 
everyone’s rights that are threatened by 
violence,” he concluded. 


University officials said they are taking 
many actions to quell people’s fears, includ- 
ing: developing sexual harassment and dis- 
ruptive behavior policies, holding 
(tomorrow, March 30) a major conferences 
entitled “The Legal, Moral, and Ethical 
Liability of the University in the 1990s,” 
and, in June, a conference on violence and 
disruptive behavior, scrutinizing security 
procedures as well as offering free short- 
term psychotherapy to students and setting 
up an employee assistance program. 


For comments or queries, call Pat Freed 
at 848-3689. 


ATA GLANGE 





by Sharon Bishin 


...Music’s Karl Raudsepp has just completed a two-year research project for 
the Ministére des Affaires Culturelles, Direction générale du patrimone, drawing 
up criteria for the evaluation, preservation and eventual restoration of the historic 
pipe organs in Québec... 


...Centre for Building Studies’ (CBS) Paul Fazio is chair of the newly created 
task force on construction research chairs, a brainchild of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Research Board (itself an outgrowth of the National Research Council) that 
will link industrial research needs to university research and development 
facilities... 


..-Electrical and Computer Engineering’s Krishnaiyan Thulasiraman has been 
awarded a Visiting Professorship post by the German National Science Foundation 
for research at the University of Karlsruhe from September to December, 1990... 


... The Department of Fitness, Recreation & Athletics is organizing a two-day 
workshop for 8- to 12-year-olds who are interested in dance. Ballet, jazz and crea- 
tive dance will be explored the weekend of April 21—22 at Victoria Gym, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.., for $45. No previous dance training is necessary. As well, 


a Summer Sports Camp specializing in volleyball, basketball and football is 
being organized for youngsters this summer. For more information on either of 


these programs, call 848-3856... 


... The Social Science Federation of Canada (SSFC) is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary. Its mandate is to advance social sciences in Canada by lobbying the 
federal government, most recently on issues such as copyright reform, the postal 
subsidy program for learned journals and books, and the Goods and Services Tax. 
SSFC also tries to raise the public’s awareness about the contribution of social 
science research to the development, progress and evolution of our society. 
Concordia’s William Gilsdorf, (Communication Studies), John Jackson (Sociol- 
ogy & Anthropology), Jean McGuire (Management) and University repre- 
sentative Charles White (Psychology) have all been active in SSFC... 


..-Due to fire damage the Printing Services Department located at 1435 Drum- 
mond, Norris Building, N-044-1, has been closed. While damages are being as- 
sessed, Printing Services has been temporarily relocated to ER ANNEX, room 


301... 


...Please help us out by having your At-A-Glance submissions include your 
first names fully spelled out! Initials leave the reader wondering or the editor 
scrambling to make last-minute phone calls in search of names. Thanks... 


...Recycling Tip of the week: Use a “permanent” bag for groceries, or reuse 
white plastic bags and clear fruit/vegetable bags... 





First phase of project given the green light 


Sir George Williams Campus to gain sorely-needed green space 


by André Fauteux 


City of Montréal official confirmed 
Ae Urban Studies students will be 
loaned about 30 trees, 10 picnic 
tables and about 15 benches next week to be 
installed alongside the Henry F. Hall Build- 
ing. The City’s approval is what you may 
call a green light for the first phase of a long- 
term greening scheme proposed by the 
Urban Studies Students’ Association 
(USSA) and the Québec Public Interest 
Research Group (QPIRG). 
“We've got another 25 benches and 10 


garbage cans and about 10 artists from Fine 
Arts will paint a 20-foot-long mural of a 
green scene on canvas Tuesday,” said 
George Walton, one of the project’s leaders, 
adding that green balloons as well as 
streamers will be purchased and that con- 
crete may even be painted with green wash- 
able paint. He also hopes musicians will 
occasionally entertain people and he has 
challenged Engineering students to build a 
40-foot plywood tree. 

Phase two of the greening scheme is to 
permanently close off Mackay St. between 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. and the art galleries 


near Sherbrooke St. in 1992. That would 
coincide with the greater pedestrian traffic 
created by the opening of the new library 
and — “we lucked out,” said project co-or- 
dinator Douglas Raphael — the 350th an- 
niversary of the City. 

Raphael hopes the City will approve the 
plan and that the University will allow the 
handfull of gallery owners who will lose 
parking spaces in the process to use its park- 
ing. 

Closing off the area will not only increase 


pedestrian safety, but also offer unrestricted =: : 


public access to the greenspace and the plaza 


behind the Hall building, Raphael said. 

“Hopefully, we can set a good example, 
students will get used to it and miss it when 
it comes down.” 

“T think it’s an excellent project,” said 
Dean of Students Brian Counihan, who with 
Physical Plant approved this year’s project. 
“The ambiance and atmosphere of a campus 
which we certainly don’t have now — ex- 
cept at Loyola — would certainly be en- 
hanced” by closing off the street 
permanently. 

Volunteers wanting to help out on Tues- 
day can call 848-7585. 
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Looking back... , 
Sir George’s pandemic courses ; 


When I was a student at Sir George in 
the: late 1950s it was still very much 
under the YMCA philosophy of educa- 
tion. This was that education was a 
whole, and that you shouldn’t chop it up 
into bits called “disciplines.” That’s the 
main reason, I think, that we had no 
academic departments. There were no 
majors. 

This philosophy expressed itself also 
in that every student had to get a smatter- 
ing of every field, and so had to take the 
three “pandemic” courses — a general 
survey in each of the sciences, social 
sciences and. humanities. As they were 
compulsory for all (later you were not al- 
lowed to take the one where most of your 
courses were clustered) they were large 
classes, usually in Birks Hall in the new 
Norris Building. 

At the back there were the regular card 
players and, spattered throughout the 
audience, the gossipers. I know because, 
as a student, I took all three courses and, 
later, lectured in the Social Sciences 
course. i 

I learned from these experiences that, 

. no matter how high the motives, you can- 
not force students to learn what they 
don’t want to learn and what they are not 
interested in. I also learned that most 


large classes are useless for most. of the. sf 
students in them. As a lecturer I was ef- 1 
fectively lecturing to about 15 to 20 stu- + 
dents at the front, in a hall that held 
several hundred. 

The experience was so depressing that 
it was usual to have a kind of team teach- 
ing in all three courses, with every class 
taken by a different lecturer. A number 
of those I knew had the same depressing 
experience I did. 

Large classes were an economic 
necessity, but educationally they were a 
dud. I now believe this to be a general 
tule in higher education, as it has been 
found to be in lower. The “pandemics” 
were a special case of the genus “large 
class,” yet who among us has found the 
large class in general to be more educa- 
tionally effective than the small class? 

As for the philosophic struggle over 
disciplines, departments, majors, and 
later still, even Honours, etc., it has ob- 
viously been_won long ago. The inter- 
and cross-disciplinary movement is only 
the heritage of the Y philosophy — or a 
kind of rear-guard action. It now works 
only with the kind of selected, better stu- 
dents found in the Liberal Arts College. 
Harold M. Angell 
Department of Political Science 





In praise of independence 


I am writing in support of an independent 
union. I believe that an 800-member union 
can be a powerful voice in its own right. As 
well, [have reasons to doubt that affiliation 
with the CSN would be in our best interest. 

I was a member of the Classics 


(bookstore) Union (CSN-affiliated) that 


went out on strike in November 1985, and 
watched as W.H. Smith bought out the chain 
and closed down one store after another in 
their determination to break the union. Per- 
haps we were over-confident and, in 
retrospect, it seems that it was a reckless 
move to call a strike then. But the CSN’s 
lawyer, who might have been expected to 
know something about our chances and the 
nature of takeovers, did nothing to dis- 
courage us. Yes, we were a small union, and 
unique in that we were from the retail sec- 
tor, but a job is a job — and we lost ours. So 
much for the CSN and its “vast expertise to 
share.” 

Last week there was a CSN information 
session at the Crescent Hotel. When I asked 
why it wasn’t being held at the University 
(like the CUPE one last fall), the answer was 
a vague referral to “technical problems.” 
When, in the course of the meeting, some- 
one else asked how many University 
employees had signed union cards with the 
CSN, they wouldn’t answer. Why the 
secrecy? What is there to hide? I’m worried 


that such evasive behaviour betrays a lack 
of trust in our ability to make a responsible 
informed decision, given all the facts avail- 
able. 

I found it disturbing to hear CUNASA’s 
efforts at negotiations so scornfully dis- 
missed by one CSN organizer, while at least 
three of the CSN recruiters there (who are 
also current CUNSA representatives — and 
one its president!) — were in tacit agree- 
ment — or at least had nothing to say in its 
defence. With such lack of commitment 
from its leaders no wonder CUNASA has 
run into difficulties. The conflict of interest 
is obvious. Why haven’t they resigned from 
an organization in which they have so clear- 
ly lost faith? 

It seems clear from the referendum that 
the majority of concerned CUNASA mem- 
bers want a union. Judging from the small 
numbers in evidence at the information ses- 
sions I’ve attended, interest in affiliation 
with the CSN or CUPE seems low. The one 
option that will require the most research, 
but should, ultimately, result in the most ac- 
curate assessment of our needs, has yet to be 
presented. I suggest that more serious con- 
sideration be given to the prospects, poten- 
tial, and bargaining power of non-affiliated, 
certified union. 


“Maureen MacCuish 


Department of Economics 


© To the Editor: 

The following is in response to Patricia 
Manning’s letter in the March 22 issue of 
TTR. 

For a strike to take place, two-thirds of 


~ the members must vote in favour of strike 
_action. Unions do not call strikes. 


Unionizing with the CSN does not neces- 
sarily'mean you would go out on strike. Over 
95% of all CSN-affiliated unions settled 
their contracts without strike action. 
NUSGWHUE has not been on a major strike 
sincé1976. 

Union dues represent generally between 
1.8 and 2% of one’s wages. Roughly 1.3% 
goes to the CSN and the balance goes into 
local union coffers. 

The CSN strike fund is governed by rules 
which were voted on democratically by 


© To the Editor: 


In response to Donald Chambers’ letter, 
I would like to point out that before the tech- 
nicians decided to “go out on their own,” 
they were a part of CUNASA, an organiza- 
tion originally created as an alternative to 
unionization in 1980. The aim of CUNASA 
at that time was: “To promote the economic 
and other interests of staff members by per- 
sistently pursuing the enhancement of the 
financial, environmental, cultural and social 
conditions of its members.” 


The technicians decided that these in- 


*>To the Editor: 

The resignation letter of CUNASA Vice- 
President Colleen Bronson and Treasurer 
Lynne Prendergast has raised questions con- 
cerning ongoing legal expenses and the ac- 
tions of the President Walter Wheatley, and 
of Vice-President, Liaison, Pat Hardt. Both 
Mr. Wheatley and Ms. Hardt have been very 
vocal in Administrative Council in support 
of a legal case involving a group of recent 
retirees (many of whom are former members 
of CUNASA). 


The former Vice-President and 
Treasurer have also publicly raised the issue 
of the “apparent disregard” for account- 
ability of both the Administrative Council 
and the Executive Committee concerning 
the legal expenses being incurred. These ex- 
penses have previously been discussed, 
voted on, and approved by the Admi- 


member unions. After three weeks of strik- 
ing a member receives $72 per week. After 
the seventh week of striking until the end of 
the conflict a member receives $110 per 
week. Moreover, for a union the size of 
CUNASA, it would receive $625 a week 
plus an additional $1.30 per member after 
the 250th member. The strike fund also pays 
for legal costs incurred during a strike as 
well as information campaigns. 


CSN employees get paid in full when a 
union goes on strike because it is not they 
who are striking but your union. They are 
still working. 


You may not want to affiliate with the 
CSN. That is your choice. 
Claire Delisle 
Member of NUSGWUE 


terests were not being served, and left 
CUNASA. With the assistance, resources 
and expertise of the CSN, they successfully 
negotiated their own contract. Among the is- 
sues negotiated was a monetary package of 
$1.8 million paid over three years. This will 
have provided the 100 technicians in the 
union wage parity with other unionized 
universities in Québec by this June. Not bad 
for “that small group of employees”! 

What has CUNASA done for you over 
the past three years? 
George Stecyk 
Computing Services 


nistrative Council. 

The legal case they are referring to has 
been expensive and has yet to be resolved. 
The merits of a valid case taken on by 
CUNASA should not be judged by the legal 
expenses it may incur, but evaluated as part 
of the larger moral and ethical issue of 
CUNASA’s obligation to provide assistance 
to members who are being treated unfairly. 
All CUNASA members must feel that they 
will be provided the support and assistance 
they may require. Anything less would be an 
abdication of CUNASA’s responsibility. 


Finally, I would like to commend Ms. 
Hardt in particular for the time she has spent 
on this and other cases in her capacity as 
Vice-President, Liaison. Her efforts have 
been exemplary. 

Ralph Carter 
Computing Services 


NETWORKS from page 1 


Area Networks (MANs). LANs are special- 


ized networks that provide high-speed con- 
nections between home and business 
computers within a few kilometres. Many 
LANs operate in a MAN. 

Hayes’s role is of great importance: he 
will basically play cop by designing the 
networks’ traffic lights and rules. “I’m 
trying to control congestion of traffic in 
telephone networks due to traffic generated 
by the many different systems being 
developed — high-definition television, 
faxes, etc.,” says the scientist, who has 
worked at the top laboratories over his 33- 
year career. 

The policing involves developing 


protocols to interconnect LANs and some- 
times slow down or temporarily reroute ex- 
tremely high-speed communications to 
provide bandwidth-on-demand and prevent 
the interruption of future services. These in- 
teractive services (messaging, audio-visual 
conference, etc.) and retrieval services 
(videotex, database, etc.) will differ from 
existing ones in that they will combine 
various media. 


A few months from now, Hayes hopes 
the University will have found space so he 
can establish a Centre in Optical-Fibre Com- 
munications. Plain and simple, he says, “If 
we don’t have the space, we can’t compete 
with Ontario, the U.S. and others.” 
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Introduction 


Since negotiations with the Concordia Univer- 
sity Faculty Association (CUFA) began almost 
a year ago, there have been strong reactions to 
the University’s proposal to limit career 
development increments for faculty members 
and professional librarians beyond a certain 
level of remuneration. This limit is commonly 
referred to as a “CDI cap.” 


All members of the CUFA bargaining unit 
may not be familiar with the meaning of “CDI 
caps” or with the context in which the 
University’s proposal has been made. The of- 
fice of the Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations 
and Finance (which is responsible for the col- 
lective bargaining process at Concordia) has 
therefore prepared a document that explains 
both the concept and the context of the CDI 
caps. This document has been formally 


presented to CUFA. The Vice-Rector has also 
requested that TTR print the document in its 
entirety, so that the University’s position be un- 
derstood by as many faculty members and 
professional librarians as possible. 


0 


Concordia University is dedicated to superior teach- 
ing supported by the best possible scholarship, crea- 
tive activity, research and service to society. 


This excerpt from the University’s mission 
statement is supported by Concordia’s current 
policy on compensation for faculty members: 
to offer salaries that are competitive and salary 
increases that are fair. Competitiveness is 
measured primarily by comparison with other 
Quebec universities; fairness of increases is 
measured against both the Quebec university 
norm and the Quebec government's policies 
on salary increases. 


On 16 April 1984 an arbitration award to Con- 


cordia faculty and professional librarians 
brought salaries of CUFA bargaining unit 
members to a level that compared very 
favourably with other Quebec universities. At 
the beginning of the 1980’s Concordia salaries 
lagged behind the provincial norm by 3.3% to 
5% depending on how the comparisons were 
made. The arbitration award included an in- 
crease of 5.45% over and above the net effect of 
increases that were decreed for all universities 
through Bill 70. The corresponding salary 
structure (which had been settled by negotia- 
tion) was also in line with the Quebec norm, 
with one exception. While the other Quebec 
universities have a maximum salary for each 
rank, Concordia’s structure placed a limit on 
neither the salary nor the rate of salary in- 
crease. It did not even have a salary threshold 
beyond which faculty members of any rank no 
longer receive automatic increases above and 
beyond cost-of-living protection. Such a 
threshold is referred to as a cap for career 
development increments, or a CDI cap. During 
the negotiations CUFA had actually proposed 
a CDI cap; the proposal was not accepted by 
the administration. This proved to be a serious 
error. 





The reasons for CDI 
and caps 





Career development increments or “step in- 
creases” exist in most university salary struc- 
tures. They continue for 25 to 30 years, 
assuming a normal progression through the 
ranks. In fact, the salary structures for most 
non-academic jobs also recognize the value of 
additional experience or seniority through 
higher remuneration. Unlike universities, 
however, such increases over and above the 
scale change level off much earlier. 


Universities with caps tend to be in a steady- 
state situation that could be described by im- 
agining individual faculty members standing 
on an escalator, and being paid according to 
how many escalator steps they are above the 
ground floor. Each year the escalator moves 
up one step, the people at the top floor get off, 
and about the same number walk onto the first 
step. If costs are measured in constant dollars, 
there is no net change in cost each year. In this 
scenario the total cost of salary increases in 
real dollars is the cost-of-living increase. In 
practice there is a positive net cost, because the 
average age of faculty members everywhere is 
increasing—there is a tendency to cluster near 
the top of the escalator. But this net cost is less 
than 1% and is decreasing each year. 


Unfortunately, these assumptions of a steady- 
state do not apply at Concordia. The escalator 
just keeps going up without limit — there is no 
longer a top floor. The problem is com- 
pounded by the abolition of mandatory retire- 
ment at age 65. Although some people do 
leave the escalator through retirement, many 
stay on. New faculty often arrive at higher 
levels than the assistant professor floor. Spe- 
cial adjustments add the equivalent of about 
three new faculty positions to the salary masse 
each year. Thus the “centre of mass” moves 
ever higher. Because there is no limit to the 
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>= 


CDI entitlement, the escalation of additional 
costs (over and above inflation protection) cor- 
responds exactly to this never-ending moving 
staircase. At Concordia the net cost is more 
than 2% of the faculty salary masse and in- 
creasing each year. 


No other Canadian university has such a model. 
Most have maximum salaries for each rank. The 
small number of universities that do not have 
maximum salaries grant only discretionary in- 
creases (usually only to full professors) beyond 
a certain point. Except for Concordia, all Quebec 
universities whose faculty are unionized have maxi- 
mum salaries. 


It is obvious that if such salary escalation con- 
tinues unchecked Concordia salaries would 
eventually be much higher than anywhere else 
in the country. The tables in the next section 
show what will happen by 1995. 
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Concordia salaries 
compared to other 
(Quebec) universities 


The tables in this section show the salary his- 
tory of typical faculty members over the ten 
year period 1985-1995. Tables 1 to 3 show the 
salary history for someone appointed at: (a) 
the 1984-85 Assistant Professor floor, (b) a 
salary equal to the 1984-85 average for all facul- 
ty, and (c) the maximum allowable salary in 
1984-85, at Laval University, Université de 
Montréal and UQAM. Each person’s salary is 
adjusted according to the salary article of the 
applicable collective agreement (actual or 
projected) for the next ten years to 1994-95. 


Table 4 presents similar salary histories at Con- 
cordia University in three scenarios, but with 
one change. Since there is no maximum salary 
rule, the row Maximum is replaced by two 
rows: Decile 9, for a faculty member whose 
1984-85 salary represented the lowest of the 
top 10% of all faculty salaries, and High, for 
the lowest of the top 10% of all Full Professor 
salaries. 


TABLE 1 


Salary History for Typical Faculty Members 
at Laval University 


Total 1984-85 


Assistant $ 27,579 
Mean $ 49,032 
Maximum $ 60,744 


1985-86 


$ 28,579 
$ 51,648 
$ 62,323 


1989-90 


$ 42,708 
$ 65,458 
$ 75,062 


1990-91 1994-95 


$ 45,747 $ 61,187 
$ 69,739 $ 90,412 
$ 78,492 $ 92,216 


1985-95 


$445,418 
$695,322 
$758,327 


TABLE 2 


Salary History for Typical Faculty Members 
at Université de Montréal 


Total 1984-85 


Assistant $ 30,387 
Mean $ 48,852 
Maximum  $ 60,774 


1985-86 


$ 32,506 
$ 51,016 
$ 62,147 


1989-90 


$ 43,663 
$ 64,421 
$ 72,458 


1990-91 1994-95 1985-95 


$ 47,087 $ 66,975 $479,485 
$ 68,940 $ 89,201 $681,906 
$ 76,172 $ 91,599 $754,596 


TABLE 3 


Salary History for Typical Faculty Members at UQAM 


Total 1984-85 


Assistant $ 31,861 
Mean $ 45,832 
Maximum  $ 60,975 


1985-86 1989-90 


$ 33,603 $ 46,758 
$ 47,720 $ 60,713 
$ 62,353 $ 71,281 


1990-91 1994-95 1985-95 


$ 49,641 $ 68,613 $487,424 
$ 65,160 $ 84,826 $644,142 
$ 74,938 $ 91,902 $757,092 


TABLE 4 


Salary History for Typical Faculty Members at Concordia 


SCENARIO 1 — NO CAPS © 


Total 


Assistant 
Mean 
Decile 9 
High 


1984-85 


$ 27,916 
$ 48,585 
$ 61,829 
$ 71,454 


1985-86 


$ 29,878 
$ 51,014 
$ 64,557 
$ 75,042 


1989-90 


$ 40,956 
$ 66,007 
$ 82,059 
$ 95,987 


1990-91 


$ 44,348 
$ 70,651 
$ 87,506 
$102,130 


1994-95 


$ 59,867 
$ 91,536 $694,803 
$111,828 $861,272 
$129,434 $1,000,330 


1985-95 
$435,007 


SCENARIO 2 — CAPS AS OF 1989-90 


Total 


Assistant 
Mean 
Decile 9 
High 

CDI Cap 


1984-85 


$ 27,916 
$ 48,585 
$ 61,829 
$ 71,454 
na. 


1994-95 


$ 59,867 
$ 91,536 
$102,117 
$119,725 
$ 94,812 


1985-86 


$ 29,878 
$ 51,014 
$ 64,557 
$ 75,042 
n.a. 


1989-90 


$ 40,956 
$ 66,007 
$ 80,779 
$ 94,707 
$ 75,000 


1990-91 


$ 44,348 
$ 70,651 
$ 84,818 
$ 99,442 
$ 78,750 


1985-95 


$435,007 
$694,803 
$829,690 
$968,750 


SCENARIO 3 — CAPS AS OF 1984-85 


Total 


Assistant 
Mean 
Decile 9 
High 

CDI Cap 


1984-85 


$ 27,916 
$ 48,585 
$ 61,829 
$ 71,454 
$ 61,878 


1985-86 


$ 29,878 
$ 51,014 
$ 63,489 
$ 73,925 
$ 63,276 


1989-90 


$ 40,956 
$ 66,007 
$ 75,626 
$ 89,496 
$ 75,000 


1990-91 


$ 44,348 
$ 70,651 
$ 79,407 
$ 93,971 
$ 78,750 


1994-95 


$ 59,867 
$ 91,536 
$ 95,603 
$113,138 
$ 94,812 


1985-95 


$435,007 
$694,803 
$782,941 
$921,405 


( 





Some comments on 
tables 1 to 4 





There are differences among the four univer- 
sities in the first two lines of the tables. For ex- 
ample, starting salaries for faculty members 
with a Ph.D. are higher at UQAM than else- 
where, while Concordia is low. The ten-year 
earnings for faculty members starting at the 
1984-85 mean of their respective universities 
have a spread of 8%, with Concordia already 
higher and UQAM low. 


The most dramatic differences, however, are in 
the rows Decile 9 and High of Table 4 com- 
pared to the Maximum rows of Tables 1 to 3. 
Every faculty member in the top 10% at Con- 
cordia would earn at least $103,574 more over 
the ten year period than the highest-paid facul- 
ty member (excluding medical faculty) at the 
other universities. Moreover, each of the top 
10% of Concordia’s full professors would earn 
at least $242,000 more over the same period if 
no CDI caps were imposed. A conservative es- 
timate of the minimum additional cost of main- 
taining this salary structure for the top decile, 
based on 650 ongoing faculty members, of 
whom about 100 are full professors, is: — 


$102,945 X (65-10) + $242,003 X 10 = $8,082,005. 


This means almost $1 million per year is being 
spent to maintain the high salaries of the top 10% 
of Concordia’s faculty. Moreover, the amount in- 
creases each year — not without limit, of 
course, because people eventually do leave the 
university — but the difference still becomes 
enormous when one takes into account the 
people in the lower deciles whose salaries are 
still above the maxima elsewhere in Quebec, 
and who continually replace the departing 
faculty members in the top decile. 
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Even if a CDI cap is introduced in 1989-90 at 
about $75,000, the above calculation gives, for 
the ten year period: 


$ 71,363 X (65-10) + $210,423 X 10 = $6,029,195. 


These results are summarised in Table5 — 
below. Group 1 consists of 55 faculty in the top 
decile and group 2 the remaining 10 faculty 
members in the top decile of full professors. 


TABLE 5 


Cumulative Salary Differences: Concordia 
and Laval 1985-1995 


SCENARIO 1 —NO CAPS 


1985-86 1988-89 1990-91 1992-93 1994-95 


$122,870 $1,002;650 $2,103,970 $3,636,115 $5,661,975 
$127,190 $ 628,030 $1,113,790 $1,707,190 $2,420,030 
$250,060 $1,630,680 $3,217,760 $5,343,305 $8,082,005 


Group 1 
Group 2 
Total 


SCENARIO 2 -— CAPS AS OF 1989-90 


1985-86 1988-89 1990-91 1992-93 1994-95 
$122,870 $1,002,650 $1,885,730 $2,859,285 $3,924,965 
$127,190 $ 628,030 $1,074,110 $1,565,900 $2,104,230 
$250,060 $1,630,680 $2,959,840 $4,425,185 $6,029,195 


Group 1 
Group 2 
Total 


The numbers in these tables are actually under- 
estimates of the differences. At present there 
are 685 faculty members and 25 professional 
librarians in the CUFA bargaining unit who 
hold tenured or probationary appointments. 
Of the 685 faculty there are 133 (19.4%) whose 
salaries are in excess of $75,000. The University 
is paying $1,071,410 annually to make up the 
133 differences between actual salaries and 
$75,000. These additional salary payments will 
continue, whether or not there is a CDI cap. 
But without a cap, the excess will grow by 
$204,800 next year, by a further $240,000 the 
following year, by $274,000 the year after, and 
so on — all in constant (1990) dollars. It will 
double in four years. This rapid growth 
reflects the fact that, in the absence of a CDI 
cap, the salaries of more and more faculty 
members move above the threshold as the 
years go by. 
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Cumulative Salaries — Concordia and Laval 


$1.1 
$1.0 
$0.9 
; Concordia High (No Caps) -> 
$0.8 
$0.7 


$0.6 


(Millions) 


$0.5 <- Laval at Maximum 
$0.4 | 
$0.3 
$0.2 


$0.1 





$0.0 


1985-86 1987-88 1989-90 1991-92 1993-94 


Source: Table 1 for Laval and Table 4, scenario 1 - no caps for Concordia. 


Cumulative Salary Difference: all Concordia Faculty above Laval Maximum 
1985-1995 


$9 
$8 
$7 
$6 


$5 


(Millions) 


$4 
$3 
$2 


$1 


1985-86 1987—88 1989-90 1991-92 1993-94 


Source: Table 5, scenario 1 - no caps. 


Conclusion 


The University has finally reached a point 
where a balanced budget is possible. The out- 
look for the future is positive once financial 
health is re-established. There should be addi- 
tional resources for academic development, for 
faculty rejuvenation and for other improve- 
ments that will make Concordia a more attrac- 
tive place in which to work and study. The 
University’s emerging academic priorities in- 
clude an improvement of the ratio of full-time 
to part-time faculty and the development of re- 
search and graduate programmes. Other 
priorities for improvement include the Library 
and the quality of our environment. 


On the other hand, the continuation of a salary 
structure in which the increases in expendi- 


tures significantly exceed increases in revenues | 


year after year will inevitably lead to financial 
exigency. 


It is therefore unconscionable to continue 
granting to faculty virtually automatic in- 
creases that exceed our funding by almost 2% 
each year, especially when no other organiza- 
tion — university, government or private sec- 
tor has such a model. 


The University is not proposing to freeze 
salaries or to recover dollars from people 
above the cap. In fact, we wish to maintain the 
competitive salaries we already have in order 
to attract and retain good faculty. The cap it- 
self will increase through indexation, as the 
tables above show. 


Non-academic staff at Concordia have salary 
maxima. For example, the new structure for 
non-academic staff developed through the job 
evaluation project has 20 job grades, each with 
a salary maximum. Salary increases for senior 
administrators are also limited to the same 
cost-of-living indexation (without an addition- 
al CDI) that is given to all employees. 


SUPPLEMENT — page 7 


Our objective is fair and competitive remunera- 
tion for faculty. We have a strong commitment 
to external as well as internal equity. It is time 
that the CUFA structure be brought in line 
with our competitors, in order that we may be 
better able to invest in our future. 
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Administrative salary structure explained 


PAPER’ NOT THE GENERATORS OF 

KNOWLEDGE (TTR, 15 March, 1990), 
Prof. Kryzanowski uses the publication 
(TTR, 8 March, 1990) of the salary ranges 
for the 20 grades of the new Job Evaluation 
System to draw several erroneous con- 
clusions by comparing the remuneration of 
faculty and of non-academic staff. 

For the support staff, the salary range for 
each of the 20 grades has a maximum. This 
maximum is not only acap for step increases 
(i.e., the equivalent of a CDI cap), but also 
a ceiling for the salary of an individual in 
that grade. In contrast, there is no maximum 
salary for any of the four academic ranks for 
faculty members. There is not even, at the 
present time, a CDI cap for any of the ranks. 


E his Opinion letter THE ‘PUSHERS OF 


While Prof. Kryzanowski seems to as- 
sume that all support staff will achieve the 
maximum salary for grade 20, the reality is 
that 99% of them are capped at much lower 
levels (two thirds have a grade of 10 or less 
and only six have a grade of 20). On the 
other hand, 133 faculty members earn more 
than $75,000. In fact, 40 already earn more 
than $85,000 and 16 more than $89,821, the 
maximum for grade 20 and, with no CDI 
caps all faculty members would eventually 
surpass it. 

The updated salary structure for support 
staff is indeed based on a market survey (es- 
sentially within Québec, and particularly of 
other universities) in order to ensure that 
Concordia non-academic salary scales 
reflect external equity. The objective is to 


achieve for non-academic staff what the 
faculty have enjoyed for several years. The 
document ‘The Salary Structure at Concor- 
dia University for Faculty and’Professional 
Librarians’ found elsewhere in this 
Thursday Report indicates that senior facul- 
ty members at Concordia have, and will 
maintain, a considerable advantage over 
their colleagues in other Québec univer- 
sities. 

Prof. Kryzanowski is wrong in assuming 
that'on the issue of CDI caps, the “Ad- 
ministration does not administer by ex- 
ample.” Faculty members excluded from 
CUFA and occupying administrative posts 
receive either an administrative salary or 
their faculty salary plus a fixed stipend. 
Those with an administrative salary essen- 


tially receive cost of living adjustments, 
(e.g., 4% on 1 June 1989) and NO CDI. The 
others receive increases identical to those of 
members of the CUFA bargaining unit. CDI 
caps would also apply to them. 

Obviously (to use Prof. Kryzanowski’s 
turn of phrase), the Administration per- 
ceives senior faculty members to be very 
valuable to the University’s mission but, just 
as obviously, it considers its dedicated and 
loyal support staff to be just as important in 
fulfilling that mission. 

Maurice Cohen, Vice-Rector 
Institutional Relations and Finance 

P.S. Many administrative staff members 
also work considerably longer hours that the 
35 nominal hours upon which all salaries at 
the University are based. 


Come home for the Homecoming 


Special fall weekend will be largest alumni gathering ever 


by Carol Krenz 


s if Thanksgiving, crisp autumn air 
A« the tangy bite of McIntosh ap- 

ples weren’t enough to get the old 
rah-rah college spirit going, this fall’s 
planned First Annual Concordia: Alumni 
Homecoming may well prove to be the 
phenomenal highlight of the academic 
calendar year for ’91. 

Leisha LeCouvie, Homecoming Co-or- 
dinator, says that while some Sir George 
Williams University and Loyola College 
reunions have taken place in the past, there 
has not yet been “anything on as massive a 
scale as this one.” Conservative estimates 
predict that anywhere from 500 to 800 
former students will participate in the 
weekend celebrations. 

A flurry of activity which involves plan- 
ning the numerous events as well as notify- 
ing every available alumnus worldwide is 
currently underway, but this visible spurt of 
energy is only the tip of the iceberg: Accord- 
ing to John N. Economides, Chair, 
Homecoming 1990, “The homecoming idea 
has been on the back burner for two years.” 
He goes on to say, “We want to bring our 
alumni back into the fold — we’re not al- 
ways just looking for money.” 

The itinerary for the Homecoming 
weekend which starts October 12th, is pack- 
ed with events on Friday and Saturday. 
Friday night kicks off with a dinner dance at 
the Ritz Carlton. Saturday will provide cam- 
pug tours, lectures, a pre-game warm up 
brunch and the Shaughnessy Cup/Shrine 
Bowl Football Game which anticipates a 
sell-out crowd of 5,000. Following the game 
is the Rector’s Post Game Reception. Of 
course if you’re not into football, you might 
want to catch a concert at Concordia’s new 
Concert Hall. 

The evening’s activities are varied. First, 





there’s the Rector’s Dinner which will 
honour his 25th anniversary and include the 
classes of 1964 and 1965. The Chancellor 
will host a dinner honouring pre-1960 
graduates. More recent graduates will have 
the choice of attending private reunion par- 
ties or the Concordia 15th Anniversary 
Birthday Bash. 


An internal memorandum was sent last 
week to University faculty and staff inform- 
ing them of homecoming and encouraging 
their participation. The more departments 
involved in this first-ever weekend, the bet- 
ter. Any department that wishes to have a 
reunion event, display or open house to tie 
in with Homecoming is invited to do so. 
Communication Studies, Leisure Studies, 
Co-op Education and Fitness, Recreation 
and Athletics are all in the process of plan- 
ning their own special events for Saturday 
evening. The Alumni Office is more than 
happy to help with lists, mailings and sug- 
gestions. : 

Setting precedents 

“Gathering people on a large scale like 
this is new to us,” LeCouvie admits with a 
wide smile. “We’re setting precedents this 
year. We have a special core committee of 
about 10 alumni volunteers who are bring- 
ing their expertise to this event and we’re 
staying flexible enough to make changes as 
they occur. We sent questionnaires out in 
February to the honoured years (those en- 
ding in 5s and Os) and there’ll be another 
mailing May Ist. Forms and announcements 
are also included in the May Alumni 
magazine. Actual Registration packages 
will be ready and out in July.” 


LeCouvie adds that response so far has 
been terrific. There have already been 150 
returns. Economides says that the Toronto 
chapter of Concordia’s alumni is at full 





* “We're not always just looking for money,” says Homecoming chair John Economides. 


He and event co-ordinator Leisha LeCouvie (pictured above) are gearing up to welcome 
as many as 800 alumni at the special weekend celebration starting on October 12th. The 
event promises to be one of the highlights of the 1990-91 academic year. 


steam ahead and that on the whole efforts are 
underway by everyone to reactivate areas 
worldwide. 

The media blitz is in full swing until the 
end of term. The message from on high is 
“Don’t Miss It — Celebrate it!” Tell your 
friends, tell your parents and tell your 


PHOTO: Charles Bélanger 


friends’ parents. And as I recently learned, 
you don’t have to be a bona fide grad to 
qualify as an alumnus — you just have to 
have been a student at one time or another. 


__For more information contact Leisha Le- 


Couvie, Office of Alumni Affairs at (514) 
848-3815. 
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Joy, humility and a deep sense of musical tradition 


Wynton Marsalis and his group play the Concert Hall for the Stone-Consolidated Lecture Series 


by Laurie Zack 


ynton Marsalis came to Concor- 
dia to share more than his 
mastery of the jazz trumpet. He 


came to share some of his thoughts about 
some important issues including the mean- 


ing of jazz, the ‘negro’ musical tradition in - 


North America, “jazz gumbo” versus “rock 
Big Mac,” the meaning of romance and the 
Odyssey and Louis Armstrong (you had to 
be there)... 

In a brilliant monologue that sometimes 
rivalled his musical virtuosity, Marsalis ex- 
plained his musical evolution and some of 
his insights into why and how he plays jazz. 


Introduced by his friend,Concordia 
professor Charles Ellison, Marsalis shed a 
little light on the soul of the musician and his 
commitment to continuing the legacy of two 
of his personal heroes, Louis Armstrong and 
Duke Ellington. For Marsalis, jazz is the 
highest form of music, a “gumbo” that in- 
tegrates all the musical genius of mankind, 
including the black tradition of New Orleans 
(his own), Italian folksong strains that can 
be traced back to the villages, African 
rhythms and echoes of classical technical in- 
fluences. 


Marsalis even had a thought about his 
own past prejudices against classical music; 
“dressed up folk in shirts and ties who al- 
ways look down on you.” In his own strug- 
gle to master classical technique, he soon 
picked up a healthy respect for all music as 
well as technical skills that have expanded 
his horizons. Interestingly enough, he told 
interviewers that he no longer considers 
himself a classical musician since he hasn’t 
played it in three years. 





Wynton Marsalis (foreground) and his band brought the house down last week when they 
performed at the Concert Hall for the Stone-Consolidated Lecture Series. The Gazette’s 
jazz critic, Paul Wells, said of the performance, “the Marsalis Septet sounds like no other 


group in the history of jazz.” 


Joined by Marcus Roberts on piano, 
Todd Williams on tenor sax, Wess Ander- 
son on alto sax, Wycliffe Gordon on trom- 
bone, Reginald Veal on bass and Herlin 
Riley on drums, Marsalis asked his gifted 
musicians to demonstrate some of the basic 
elements of jazz. As impressive as the tech- 
nique was the complicity and love of the 
music that the group shared so willingly 
with the audience. The presentation was of 
interest to both knowledgeable jazz fans and 
musicians (numerous in the audience) and 
amateurs keen on finding out just how com- 





PHOTO: Moritz Gaede 


plex the seemingly free-flow form really is. 

In the second concert, Marsalis cut loose 
and just played, providing generous oppor- 
tunities to showcase the individual talents of 
his group. 

The first concert was filmed by a crew 
from CFCF Channel 12’s Park Avenue 
Metro. Another crew from the Black Com- 
munity Communication Media also taped 
segments which will be seen on Channel 24, 
CF cable TV, Videotron and CINQ 102.3 
FM. TTR will keep you posted on when they 
will be aired. 





NOTICE 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE ACADEMIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 


PRINCIPAL 
LONERGAN COLLEGE 


The above position is available to full-time tenure-track faculty for a three-year 
term beginning June 1, 1990. Nominations, applications and briefs relevant to 
the selection process will be received until Friday, April 13, 1990. 

For further information about this position, please contact: 


Charles Bertrand 
Dean 
Faculty of Arts and Science 
AD-324 848-2081 


Completed applications, nominations and briefs 





ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS 


For the term of office from May 1, 1990 to April 30, 1991 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS: 

President — Patrice Scattolin 
Vice-President — John Lyons 
Treasurer — Marco Rigotti 

V.P. Administration — Didier Guillevic 


DEPARTMENTAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
Electrical Representative — Sami Khoury 

Civil Representative — Marco Rigotti 

Building Representative — Arto Doramajian 
Computer Science Representative — Honna Segel 
Mechanical Representative — Ashok Kaushal 


All the above positions were acclaimed 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT: 
Chief Returning Officer: Alexie Lukban 
Assistant Returning Officer: Robin Roy 

Location: H880-10 Telephone: 848-7408 
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EVENTS 


Continued from the Backpage 


Québec” de 19 a 21h. dans le Faculty Club, H- 
767, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W.). 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

The Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
presents Dr. Kathy Reichs, University of North 
Carolina (Charlotte) who will speak on “Foren- 
sic Anthropology” at 3 p.m. in H-405, Henry F. 
Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 





FRIDAY MARCH 30 


CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 
Ronny Francois, Violin, Diploma Recital at 8 
p.m. at the Concert Hall, Loyola Campus, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 848-7928. 


CONCORDIA WOMEN’S CENTRE 
“Bisexual Workshop for Women.” Workshop 
given by a group of Boston Sexual Women spon- 
sored by the Concordia Women’s Centre and the 
Bi-The Way group. Time: 7 p.m. in H-405, Henry 
F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.) 
and “Balancing Mind and Body” with Penny 
Soper of the Health Services Department. Part of 
the “Women and Health Series” at 12 noon in the 
Secretarial Lounge, H-761, Henry F. Hall Bldg. 
(1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 








SATURDAY MARCH 31 


CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 

Concordia Chamber Players at 8 p.m. at the Con- 
cert Hall, Loyola Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Information: 848-7928. 





LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 

The Lacolle Centre presents a workshop entitled 
“Using Humour To Deal With Stress” from 1 to 
4 p.m. in BR-409, 3475 West Broadway, Loyola 
Campus. $35. Information: 848-4955. 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

UGETSU (1953) Kenji Mizoguchi, at 7 p.m. and 
PARIS, TEXAS (1984) Wim Wenders at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50. Information: 
848-3878. = 


CONCORDIA OUTDOOR CLUB 

The Concordia Outdoor Club is organizing a 
Sugaring Off Party. Price: $25 members and $30 
non-members. Information: 848-3860. 





SUNDAY APRIL 1 


CONCORDIA CAMPUS MINISTRY 
Sunday Eucharist in Loyola Chapel at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. with Bob Nagy. All are welcome. In- 
formation: 848-3588. . 


» CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

PIERROT LE FOU (1965) Jean-Luc Godard, at 
7 p.m. and THE THRONE OF NOH-PLAY 
(1953) Daisuke Ito at 9 p.m. in H-110, Henry F. 
Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Ad- 
mission: $2.50. Information: 848-3878. 








MONDAY APRIL 2 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

MAUVAIS SANG (1986) Leos Carax, at 8:30p.m. 
in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50. Information: 
848-3878. 











TUESDAY APRIL 3 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

LOS OLVIDADOS (1950) Luis Bunuel, at 8:30 
p-m. in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50. In- 
formation: 848-3878. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

The Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
presents John Marshall, Anthropologist, film- 
maker who will speak on “What has become of 
the Bushmen?” at 4 p.m. in H-507, Henry F. Hail 
Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 





WEDNESDAY APRIL 4 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 
BREATHLESS (1982) Jim McBride, at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W.). Admission: $2.50. Information: 
848-3878. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The Concordia University Alumni Association 
presents “Commentary on Bill 146: Family 
Patrimony Explained.” An explanation of this 
new Act, the general parameters of the pertinent 
provisions, how it applies to you and its inherent 
pitfalls. Alumni $10, guests $12. In the Hall 
Building Faculty Club Dining Room, from 7 to 
9:30 p.m, Information: 848-3817. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES 

LE BONHEUR (1964) Agnes Varda at 7 p.m. and 
MON ONCLE D’ AMERIQUE (1980) Eric Roh- 
mer at 8:30 in F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loyola 
Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Admission: 
FREE. Information: 848-2555/2540. 








THURSDAY APRIL 5 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

LOVE LETTERS (1953) Kinuyo Tanaka, at 7 
p.m. and/J.A. MARTIN PHOTOGRAPHE (1977) 
Jean Beaudin at 9 p.m. in H-110, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admis- 
sion: $2.50. Information: 848-3878. 


MEMORIAL LECTURE SERIES 

The Department of Religion in co-sponsorship 
with the Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science and the Hillel Jewish Women’s Circle 
presents Prof. Michel Despland and Prof. Flore 
Dupriez who will speak on “Divergences et Con- 
vergences entre Catholicisme et Protestan- 
tisme.” Time: 8:30 p.m. in H-937, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 


KARL POLANYI INSTITUTE 

OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Presents Prof. Robin Murray, the Institute of 
Development Studies, University of Sussex who 
will speak on “The Greater London Council 
(GLC) Local Economic Intervention: Lessons 
from London” from 7 to 9 p.m. in the Basement 
Lounge, 2149 Mackay St. Information: 848- 
2580. : 


DOCTORAL THESIS DEFENSE 

Mr. Antonios I. Georgantas, at 2 p.m. in H-929- 
23, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W.). Thesis title: “Techniques for Improv- 
ing the Performance of a Simplified Electronic 
Fuel Controller with Incremental Actuation for 
Small Gas Turbine Engines.” 


THURSDAYS AT LONERGAN 
Ross Smyth, Association for World Federation, 





Our champions take a rest 





They're still smiling after all these days. Our Stingers basketball national champions are 
pictured above at last week’ s reception for them at the Sir George Williams Faculty Club. 
And the partying isn’t over! There will be a final reception for them at 5:00 p.m. today 
(March 29) at the Loyola Faculty Club for invited guests, hosted by Vice-Rector, Services, 
Charles Giguére. The same event will see our wrestling team honoured for their continuous 
string of successes, which culminated in their winning the national championship at the 


beginning of March. 


PHOTO: Ita Kendall 


SS ERR RR PPA FAT SOT TAS ET A SPAIDEN ELA 


will speak on “A More Imaginative Canadian 
Foreign Policy.” Time: 4 to 5:30 p.m. (refresh- 
ments will be available between 3:30 and 4 p.m.). 
Location: 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 
848-2280. 





FRIDAY APRIL 6 


PhD VISITING SPEAKER SERIES 
There will be a lecture entitled “Remodelling 
Generally Accepted Accounting Principles” 
given by Prof. Emeritus David Solomons, Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania from 2 to 
4 p.m. in GM-503-48, 1550 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Information: 848-2972 or 848-2964. 
Coffee will be available. 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

IL BIDONE (1955) Federico Fellini, at 7 p.m. and 
SANCHO THE BAILIFF (1954) Kenji 
Mizoguchi at 9 p.m. in H-110, Henry F. Hall 





Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admis- 


sion: $2.50. Information: 848-3878. 


CONCORDIA CAMPUS MINISTRY 
Campus Ministry and the Central America Com- 
mittee are presenting a conference with Fr. Pedro 
Declerg at 7 p.m. Everyone is invited to this spe- 
cial evening at the Loyola Chapel. Information: 
848-3587. 


35mm color Slides for 


meetings © presentations ¢ lectures 








Use camera-ready material you already 
have . . . or can easily produce (e.g. 
computer printout) . . . to quickly (within 
48 hours) and inexpensively ($5.25 to 
$7.25 per slide) acquire this versatile 
and efficient communications aid. Call 
and we’ll send you a sample slide and 
more information by mail. 


CSP 4310 Girouard 488-0491 





1990 
Nominations for 
Spring Convocation Medals 
& Awards 


May 1st is the deadline to nominate graduating students for the Concor- 
dia Medal, the Malone Medal and the O’Brien Medal and to nominate 
any member of the University community for the First Graduating Class 
Award. Nomination forms and lists of the criteria applicable to each prize 
are available from the Dean of Students offices (SGW: 2135 Mackay; 
Loyola: AD-121) and Registrar’s Services outlets (GSGW: N-107; Loyola: 
AD-211). 





The Thursday Report is the community newspaper of Concordia University, serv- 
ing faculty, staff, administration and students at the University’s downtown and 
west end campuses. The newspaper reports on Concordia news and research and 
also contains the most comprehensive listing of on-campus events available at 


the University. It is published weekly during the academic year by the Public 
Relations Department, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. (514) 848-4882. Material published in The 
Thursday Report may be reproduced without permission.Credit would be ap- 


tion date. 
ISSN 0704-5506 
Editor: Sharon Bishin 


Circulation: 8,000 copies 


preciated. University events and notices are published free of charge. Classified 
ads cost $5 for the first 10 words, 10¢ each additional word. Retail rates on re- 
quest. Events, notices and classified ads must reach the Public Relations Office 
(BC-115) in writing no later than Monday noon, prior to the Thursday publica- 









FAX: 848-2814 


LEGAL PROBLEMS? 

WE CAN HELP!!! 

The Legal Information Service can help with in- 
formation and counselling. We are located in 
Room CC-326, Loyola Campus, telephone 848- 
4960. Office hours Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. This service is free and confidential. 


LESBIAN STUDIES COALITION 

OF CONCORDIA 

Wednesdays at 2:00 p.m. Open to all lesbians and 
women: students, faculty and staff. Simone de 
Beauvoir Lounge, 2170 Bishop Street. For infor- 
mation call 848-7431. 


OMBUDS OFFICE 

The Ombuds Office is available to all members 
of the University for information, advice and as- 
sistance with University-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 Mackay, SGW Cam- 
pus. Services of the Ombuds Office are confiden- 
tial. 


CONCORDIA CAMPUS MINISTRY 
Daily Eucharist in the Loyola Chapel at 12:05 
p.m. All are welcome. Information: 848-3588. 
Ecumenical Prayer & Faith-Sharing Service 
every Wednesday from 1:30 to 2:30 p.m. in annex 
Z, room 03, 2090 Mackay. Information: 848- 
3591. 
Prison Visit Program Tuesday afternoon until 
April 3, 1990. Please call Matti Terho 848-3590 
or Peter Coté 848-3586 if you would like to 
volunteer for this program. 
The Benedictine Priory invites you to a DAY 
OF MEDITATION at Loyola Chapel on March 
31, 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Registration at 9 a.m.), 
bringing together elements of silence, teaching, 
discussion & worship. Information: 849-2728. 
_ Bring a lunch. 


HEALTH SERVICES 

Health Services “We’re Different,” personal- 
ized, comprehensive & confidential services, 
with an emphasis on education and good con- 
sumer practices. Nurses available for consult- 
ation without an appointment, or by telephone. 
Doctors appointments available (booked by 
Nurse). Walk-in MD clinic every Wednesday and 
Friday afternoon (SGW only). Hours: 9 to 5 daily, 
closed 12 to 1:30 p.m. Location: 2155 Guy St. 
room 407 (telephone 848-3565) and 6935 
Sherbrooke St. W., room 101 (telephone 848- 
3575); 


CPR COURSES 

The following CPR courses will be offered by the 
Occupational Health & Safety Office in the next 
few weeks. Members of the Concordia com- 
munity or outside community are welcome to 
take these courses. There will be a discount price 
for the Concordia community. For all those who 
are interested, please contact Donna Fasciano, 
CPR Program Co-ordinator at 848-4877 for more 
information. On March 31, 1990, the CPR 
Heartsaver Course, 6 hours for life will be of- 
fered. This course includes rescue breathing and 
one-person cardio-pulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR), and management of the obstructed air- 


way. > 


THE BACK PAGE 


CONCORDIA ART GALLERY 

The Concordia Art Gallery will be hosting an ex- 
hibiton entitled “Robert Bourdeau: 
Photographs” until April 7, at the Art Gallery 
(1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd.). Information: 848- 
4750. 


WRITING ASSISTANCE 

Free individualized help with any writing 
problem. Drop-in to H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg. 
(1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.) days or even- 
ings or WC-203, Loyola Campus, 2490 West 
Broadway. Information: 848-3555. 


WRITING TEST TUTORING 
University Writing Test tutoring available Free 
of charge. Information: 848-2321. 


ATTENTION 

COMMERCE STUDENTS!! 

Workshops on how to use ABI/INFORM (a busi- 
ness database) are being held from now until the 
end of March. Learn how to use the system to lo- 
cate references to articles in journals for your next 
term paper. For more information call the Vanier 
Library Reference Desk at 848-7766 or the Nor- 
ris Library Reference Desk at 848-7700. 


PEER HELPER PROGRAM 

Peer Helper Drop-in Centre. Student-staffed lis- 
tening and referral service, open Mon-Thurs, 12 
to 5 p.m., in H-662, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd W.). We are here to help you 
clarify and find solutions to your problems. 


CONCORDIA WOMEN’S CENTRE 
The Concordia Women’s Centre presents an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Montréal artist Suzanne 
D’Aoust on display at the Concordia Women’s 
Centre “Art Space ” Gallery, until April 6. 
Everyone welcome. 


LEARN GERMAN IN ONE WEEK? 
Learn to understand and read basic German in 30 
hours for $25. Volunteers needed for second ex- 
periment on the time factor in language learning. 
Course has no teacher, and relies exclusively on 
BBC materials (book/video/audio). Monday 
afternoon, May 7, and from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
May 14-18. Fee of $25 covers book and 
materials. Call Prof. Palmer Acheson or Ms. 
Mary Andress at 848-2448. 


GRADUATING? 

All students completing Certificate, Degree or 
Diploma requirements during the Summer 1990 
session who therefore expect to graduate this fall 
MUST APPLY TO DO SO BY JUNE 15, 1990. 
Fall 1990 Graduation Application Forms are 
available at the Registrar’s Services Department 
on each campus: Loyola Campus, AD-211, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. and SGW Campus, N-107, 
1435 Drummond. Students who do‘not apply 
by June 15th will not graduate this Fall. 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 

The Department of Theatre presents “A View 
From The Bridge” by Arthur Miller, directed by 
Stanislaw Brejdygant on April 11, 12, 13 & 14 at 
8 p.m. in the Chameleon Studio, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus. No Admis- 
sion charge Limited Seating. Box Office opens at 
7:30 p-m. Information: 848-4741. On April 18, 


| NOTICES | 


19, 20 and 21 at 8 p.m. and on April 22 at 2 p.m. 
there will be a presentation of “Don Juan Comes 
Back From The War’ by Odén von Horvath, 
directed by Joel Miller. Tickets: $5 regular, $3 
students & seniors. Sunday Matinee: $4 regular, 
$2 students & seniors. Reservations: 848-4742, 
starting April 10, 1990. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 

Due to popular demand, Staff Training and 
Development is offering additional “Effective 
Business Writing Skills Workshops.” If you are 
interested in attending, call Julie Lagarde at 848- 
3668. 


SERVICES FOR 
DISABLED STUDENTS 
SDS offers the student with a visual, auditory, 


EVENTS 


: 





THURSDAY MARCH 29 


CONCORDIA CAMPUS MINISTRY 
The Pigeon Hill Bruideen Peacemaking Centre, 
co-sponsored by Campus Ministry and other 
groups, presents writer Elly Danica reading from 
her book “Don’t: A Woman’ s Word” at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Leacock Bldg., Room 232, McGill Univer- 
Sity. 

CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 

Jeri Brown and Fred Hersch, jazz vocalist and 
piano at 8 p.m. at the Concert Hall, Loyola Cam- 
pus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 848- 
7928. 


SPARKLERS OF CONCORDIA 

WINE & CHEESE 

The Sparklers of Concordia will be having a 
Wine & Cheese Party from 4 to 7 p.m. in H-762, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W.). ; 


VOICE OF WOMEN 

There will be a public meeting presented by The 
Voice of Women on “The Reform Process in 
Eastern Europe: A Neo-Liberal Agenda” given 
by Dr. Margherite Mendell, Economist and 
Professor of Political Science, Concordia at 7:30 
p.m. in Channing Hall (Unitarian Church Hall) 
3415 Simpson St. Information: 287-7536. 


THURSDAYS AT LONERGAN 

Vijay Rajiva, Political Science, Concordia, will 
speak on “A Christian Critique of Marxism.” 
Time: 4 to 5:30 p.m. (refreshments will be avail- 
able between 3:30 and 4 p.m.) Location: 7302 
Sherbrooke St. W. Information: 848-2280. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE 

The Simone de Beauvoir Institute presents 
Margrit Eichler, Professor, Sociology, Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education who will speak 
on “Women’s Studies/Feminist Studies: Seman- 
tic Quibbling or Collective Self Definition” at 6 
p.m. in H-763, Henry F. Hall Bldg., (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Information: 848-2373. 


MEMORIAL LECTURE SERIES 
The Department of Religion: in co-sponsorship 





Kevin Leduc 848-4881 





learning or a mobility control problem Exam Ac- 
commodations. Students who require such ac- 
commodations for the upcoming finals should 
contact SDS in H-580, Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. or at 848-3525 and in 
AD-121, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Cam- 
pus or at 848-3501. Office hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


RETIREMENT NOTICE 

Prof. Zoltan Popp, Decision Sciences & Manage- 
ment Information Systems, Concordia Univer- 
sity retires on June 1, 1990 after 28 years of 
service. He will be sadly missed by his colleagues 
and friends for his valuable contribution to the 
Department and the University. We would like to 
wish him good luck in his future endeavours. 





with the Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science and the Hillel Jewish Women’s Circle 
presents Prof. Charles Davis and Prof. Martha 
Saunders who will speak on “The Male Gaze and 
the Eye of Power.” Time: 8:30 p.m. in H-937, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W.). 


PhD VISITING SPEAKER SERIES 
There will be a lecture entitled “Information Ser- 
vices Risk Management” given by Michael J. 
Ginsberg, Case Western Reserve University from 
1 to 3 p.m. in GM-407-1, 1550 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. Information: 848-2972 or 848-2964. 


ARTS & SCIENCE MEETING 

The next Chairs, Principals and Directors meet- 
ing has been scheduled at 10 a.m. in H-769, 
Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W.). 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

THE SECRET (1952) Seiji Hisamatsu, at 7 p.m. 
and ALICE IN THE CITIES (1973) Wim 
Wenders at 9 p.m. in H-110, Henry F. Hall Bldg. 
(1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Admission: 
$2.50. Information: 848-3878. 


LITTE 


Litté vous invite 4 une conférence “L’ Edition au 


Continued on page 7 


UNCLASSIFIED 


SUBLET 

Plateau-Mont Royal, Sublet, June1 to August 31, 
5 1/2, completely furnished, 5 minute walk from 
Métro, 1 minute to shops, 5 minutes to park. 
Washer & dryer incl. Non-smokers only. Call 
848-2354 days, 597-1437 after 6 p.m. 


CONDO FOR SALE 

Renovated Victorian school, beautiful interior 
space, near Concordia, sunny, whirlpool, 
fireplace, parking, large roof-garden deck, 
$209,000, soon to be listed at $229,000. Informa- 
tion: call. 937-5884. = = 


